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Soction  Two 


CENTERING 

A  LINE  OF  TYPE 


THE  OLD  WAY— BY  HAND 


(Operator  drops  a  number  of  quads 
■  and  spacebands  into  the  assembling 
elevator*  by  keyboard  manipulation. 

2a  Opens  the  assembling  elevator  gate. 

3  Transfers  some  of  the  quads  and  the 
■spacebands  (they  must  be  counted) 
from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  line 


to  the  left-hand  end  — at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  assembler  slide  to 
full  open  position. 

4a  Closes  the  assembling  elevator  gate. 

E  Usually  has  to  trip  assembler  slide 
w  in  order  to  straighten  up  the  line  of 
matrices. 


THE  NEW  WAY— 


WITH  THE  INTERTYPE  AUTOMATIC  OUADDER 

The  operator  has  nothing  to  do  but  set  a  handy  control  knob 


Setting  white  space  by  hand  is  costly.  A  cen¬ 
tered  line,  for  example,  like  the  one  shown  in 
the  upper  picture,  ordinarily  is  obtained  by 
keyboard  manipulation  and,  usually,  five  hand 
operations.  The  modern  way,  with  the  Inter¬ 
type  Automatic  Quadder,  white  space  around 
centered  lines  is  obtained  automatically,  as  is 
the  white  space  at  the  ends  of  short  lines  which 
are  set  either  flush  at  left  or  flush  at  right. 
Formerly,  every  line  of  composition,  including 
quadded  lines,  required  the  assembling  of  a  full 
line  of  matrices.  Now,  with  the  Intertype  Auto¬ 
matic  Quadder,  the  operator  sets  only  words. 


figures,  etc.  The  Automatic  Quadder  “sets”  the 
quadded  parts  of  the  lines  — the  white  space— 
automatically  and  with  remarkable  savings  of 
time  and  money. 

As  furnished  by  Intertype,  automatic  quad- 
ding  and  centering  is  practical,  dependable,  and 
highly  profitable,  and  these  facts  are  proved  by 
more  than  four  hundred  Intertype  Quadders  in 
service.  Write  for  printed  matter  about  this  re¬ 
markable  Intertype  invention,  also  Intertype 
Low-Slug  Quadding  and  other  related  features. 
Do  it  now.  Please  address  Intertype,  360  Fur¬ 
man  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,or  nearest  Branch. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  STEP  AHEAD  WITH  INTERTYPE? 


VO«UI  MMIIV  AND  lOOKPACI 
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CLINE 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
AND 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

Used  on  color  units  of  High  Speed 
Daily  Newspaper  Presses  and  on 
Color  Rotogravure  Presses  to 
maintain  Color  Register.  Specify 
Cline  High  Speed  Pasters  and 
Automatic  Tensions. 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFnCEt  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eutani  Office 
no  EAST  42nii  STREET 
NEW  YORK  OTY 


WcMcm  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NATL  BK.  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANOSCO,  CAUF. 
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Know  Your  Metal  Is  Yeager's  Advice 

Foreman  Who  Has  Made  Exhaustive  Studies  of  Stereotyping 
Conditions  Gives  Several  of  His  Latest  Findings  m  Metal 


eOOD  stereotyping  is  truly  an 
art  Each  year  in  passing  sees 
and  in^rovements  botfi  in 
Mterials  and  methods.  Constantly 
atw  ways  and  means  of  producing 
tetter  plates  are  being  tried  out 
Oft«,  efforts  toward  improvement 
■e  failures:  but  we  still  keep  on 
trying  newer  ways— holding  to  ffiat 
efaidi  is  good,  and  discarding  that 
nfaich  is  proven  faulty.  Gradually 
«e  improve  and  permanent  progress 
|i  being  ma^.  Fi^u«ttly  that  which 
tna  regarded  as  impossible  a  few 
Acrt  years  ago  is  accnmplished,  and 
man  becomes  routine  and  general 
mactice.  The  encouraging  thing  is 
Ikat  stereotypers,  as  well  as  pressmen, 
■e  constantly  searching  for  better 
method  and  nuterials. 

For  exanqtle,  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
lagsrded  as  poor  practice  to  even  at- 
tenpt  to  stereotype  133-line  halftones 
kr  hi^  grade  magazine  work.  Now, 
oily  the  eye  of  an  expert  can  tell 
fa*  work  from  printing  done  from 
dectios.  Only  a  few  short  months 
teo  «ie  of  our  stereotyping  trade 
publications  containing  foie  screen 
telftones  was  printed  entirely  from 
keteo  plates.  It  is  doubtful  if  one 
oat  of  ten  stereotypers  would  have 
bsen  able  to  detect  any  difference  if 
ittention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  stereo  plates  were  used.  The 
eerk  was  as  good  as  the  printing  in 
oiy  of  the  better  magazines. 

Selyin9  Signature  Problmn 

Since  good  printing  has  been  de- 
Oaed  as  a  matter  of  correct  contact, 
aereotyping  plays  an  important  part 
faasmuc^  as  proper  thickmwiaes,  cor¬ 
net  heists  and  sufficient  depths  in 
plates  are  necessary  to  maintain  cor¬ 
net  contacts  in  the  pressroom. 

Four  things  enter  into  foe  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  stereotype  plates.  n>ey 
ne  foe  equipment  t^  stereotyper  has 
to  work  with,  mats,  metals,  and  his 
Of  these 


far  are  foe  ingenuity  and  ability  of 
fae  stereotyper.  These  often  make 
up  for  foe  lack  of  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  for  the  inaccuracies  that 
may  have  occurred  in  foe  production 
of  the  materials  making  vqi  the  forms 
which  are  delivered  to  the  stereotyper. 
Correction  of  these  inaccuracies  in  foe 
itereo  room  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  making  correct  contacts  in  foe 
pressroom  possible. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  in  forms  sent  to  the 
stereotyper  here  was  bad  dgnature 
cuts  on  nearly  every  page.  Some  were 
tines  which  had  bWn  molded  so 
many  times  they  were  badly  stretched 
•nd  distorted.  Others  were  electros 
which  had  been  dropped  on  their 
comers  on  foe  floor,  and  they  were 
battered.  Some  electros  were  faulty 
simply  because  they  had  been  used 
to  long  they  were  rounded  off  on  foe 
edges.  Althmigh  it  took  m<mtha  to 
mmedy  that  situation,  it  was  not  a 
difficult  task.  We  simply  started 
watching  for  new  signature  cuts  as 
ffiey  were  sent  to  t^  office  by  the 
•dvertisers.  Whenever  a  new  one 


came  in,  we  never  allowed  it  to  get 
to  the  con^osing  room.  Instead,  .we 
took  the  new  cut  and  made  a  half 
dozen  good  deep  mats  from  it  Then 
foe  new  signature  cut  was  returned 
to  our  advertising  department  where 
it  was  filed  away  and  protected  from 
wear  and  accidental  damage.  The 
six  mats  were  pasted  together  and  a 
type-high  cast  made.  All  foe  type- 
Uih  casts  but  one  were  then  ^ven 
to  the  composing  room  for  use  in  the 
forms,  nie  extra  cast  was  kept  on 
&  n6Ar  ths  twnlHiwg  madiiiic. 

Whmever  a  signature  cut  is  worn  or 
damaged  it  is  immediately  replaced 
with  a  new  one.  In  case  foe  worn, 
cut  is  overlooked  in  the  composing 
room,  the  man  <q;>eratlag  the  molding 
madiine  calls  one  of  foe  make-up 
men  and  has  him  replace  foe  bad 
cut  with  the  one  udiidi  has  been  k^t 
on  the  bench  near  the  molding  ma¬ 
chine.  These  can  be  found  ea^y 
and  quickly,  as  they  are  laid  out  m 
this  brach  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Good  naf-Casfia9  Impertoiit 

In  the  stereotype  department  we 
made  a  file  for  foe  mats  these  cuts 
woe  cast  from.  This  was  simply  a 
wooden  mat  box  with  26  heavy  brown 
paper  envelopes  in  which  foe  mats 
were  kept  in  alphabetical  order.  And 
always  the  original  cut  is  on  file  if 
new  mats  are  needed. 

Gradually  we  accumulated  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  signature  cuts  for  <dl 
the  Ilari<m  advertisers.  Since  this 
system  has  been  installed,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  trouble  at  all  now  to  avoid 
using  worn  or  damaged  signature  cuts, 
^le  same  procedure  is  followed  on 
long  standing  ads  whidi  are  sent  to 
us  in  the  form  of  zinc  or  electric 
plates. 

An  important  part  of  good  stere¬ 
otyping  is  good  fo>taasting.  AH  flat- 
casts  should  be  carefully  and  wdl 
routed.  This  saves  times  in  fiTUKhing 
plates,  and  helps  to  produce  a  deep 


deep  plate  which  will  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  finishing  on  the  block  or  foe 
plate  router. 

Flatcasts  returned  to  the  stereo 
room  from  the  composing  room 
should  be  carefully  look^  over  before 
they  are  thrown  in  the  metal  pot 
This  often  prevents  the  stereo  metal 
becoming  contaminated  by  zinc,  alum¬ 
inum  and  copper  cuts  whidi  have 
been  accidently  thrown  in  vdth  foe 
stereo  flatcasts  in  foe  composing  room. 

.004  to  .004  Inildtop  Plonty 

Good  halftones,  etched  to  foe  proper 
depth,  need  not  he  built  up  over 
.004"  to  .006"  above  type  high-  Shal¬ 
low  halftones  and  fine  screen  half¬ 
tones  should  be  built  up  more  than 
that  to  insure  getting  every  possible 
bit  of  depth.  Greater  pressure  on  foe 
mat  cauMd  by  foe  higher  cut  also 
gives  halftone  dots  in  ^  mat  vdiidi 
are  more  compact  and  harder  and 
consequently  leas  liable  to  distortion 
and  destruction  by  careless  hanitUng 
or  rubbing  of  the  face  ^  the  mat 

If  foe  cut  is  too  near  the  surround- 


LESTER  YEA6ER 

ing  type  or  borders  and  has  been  built 


depth,  the  ill  effects  of  the  high  cut 
on  the  surrounding  type  can  be  over¬ 
come  in  several  ways.  The  type  or 
borders  around  foe  high  cut  can  be 
massaged  or  rubbed  on  file  mat  be¬ 
fore  it  is  dried  in  the  sconfoer.  Some¬ 
times  glycerme  on  foe  back  of  the 
mat  will  easily  do  the  trick.  Usually 
we  get  the  desired  result  by  just  cast¬ 
ing  the  mat  before  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  When  a  cut  is  built  up  higher 
thm  usual,  it  is  always  marlred  on 
the  back  of  the  mat  with  crayon  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  foe  molding 
Then  it  is  not  overlooked  by  the  man 
doing  the  casting.  In  fiiat  manna,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  prevent  the 
or  borders  surrounding  a  hi^  cut 
from  hiding  out  or  bei^  too  low  to 
print. 

Tile  benefits  of  a  dull  shaver  knife 
in  helping  to  reduce  plate  variations 
has  almdy  been  explained  by  Walter 
Ogden  in  the  Octoba  issue  of  Butob 
&  PuBi.TSHZR.  We  have  found  the 
same  to  be  true  in  IxNdng  out  tubular 
plates,  except  that  the  conditian  is 
more  noticeable  on  a  tpbular  plate. 
When  foe  two  boring  l^ves  in  file 
tubular  plate  boring  maifoine  are 


sharp,  variafions  in  thirlmsaBSa  el 
plates  are  greater  fiian  iHien  thqr  are 
dull.  This  is  eqiieeially  true  wdiaa 
(me  of  these  knives,  in  making  file 
return  cut  after  the  idate  ia  bored  out, 
hsqipena  to  come  o^  of  file  plate  at 
the  comer  of  the  plata.  With  riiaip 
knives,  that  ahrasrs  causes  a  low  ear¬ 
ner  on  file  ^te.  As  in  the  ease  of 
the  shaving  knife,  dull  cutting  to^  hi 
the  boring  machine  reiluoe  variattona 
in  thickness  and  heh?  to  prevent  lost 
comers  on  the  plates. 

Used  Prfiporwd  Hum 

nere  are  on  the  market,  several 
good  fluxes,  for  cleaning  file  metaL 
Some  stereotypers  use  various  mefiioda 
of  their  oem;  but  the  safe  way  is  to 
use  those  fluxM  sold  and  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  metaL 
Mineral  oils  diould  never  be  used.  If 
the  stereotyper  prefers  using  his  own 
methods  of  cleaning  me^  he  fiiauld 
use  vegetable  or  animal  oils.  Tallow 
or  even  palm  (dl  has  been  used  wifo 
good  results.  In  connectian  wifo  fiut 
fooufdit,  I  am  remimfed  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  p(dnt  brought  out  in  a  ds- 
(nissicm  <m  metals  at  the  'Qiicago 
ANFA  Medianical  Conference. 

We  were  told  there  that  "If  any 
of  you  use  arsenic  in  type  metals  you 
must  be  sure  fiiat  there  is  no  su^ur 
added  in  the  form  of  flux  or  in  any 
other  way.  T^rpe  metal  always  con¬ 
tains  a  snudl  amount  of  copper,  and 
wifo  this  combination  you  will  find 
yourself  in  real  troublik  You  will 
never  be  able  to  remove  fim  non- 
metallic  substance,  known  as  spsiss, 
vdiidi  is  a  combination  of  si^hur, 
C(9per,  arsenic  and  antimony.'* 

Shioe  arsenic  is  present  in  idl  stereo¬ 
type  metal  and  it  is  almost  inqjioasible 
to  eliminate  it,  it  would  qipear  fiiat 
anyone  ever  having  used  su^ihiir  for 
film  must  have  also  had  spsiss  in  fiieir 
metaL  even  fiiou^  it  wasn’t  noticed. 
However,  to  be  on  the  safe  sUa,  avoid 
the  use  of  sufrfout^you  can’t  avoid 
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for  removing  copper  from  file  metal 
by  combining  wifii  the  copper  and 
arsenic  to  Urm  this  "speiss"  vdikfa  is 
more  easily  removed  from  the  metal 
than  copper,  since  it  is  a  non-metallic 
substance  vHiidi  will  not  alloy  itaelf 
wifo  file  metal  as  copper  does,  and  H 
is  much  lighter  then  metaL 

Althou^  we  have  used  metal  oopt- 
taining  various  amounts  M  assoiic 
and  fevOT  using  flux  furnished  by  the 
metal  companies,  we  have,  far  the 
sake  of  experimant,  used  su^lw  as  a 
flux.  As  far  as  we  Irerd  able^  tdl 
here,  file  "speiss”  caified  no'nMfaiabla 
harm  either  to  the  plates  dr  the  east¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  in  stereotyping  it 
must  stay  on  the  iap  ot  file  molten 
metal  wifo  the  dross  vdiere  it  had  no 
harmful  effects. 

Metal  Coatrel  VHol  PoM 

While  cleaning  the  metaL  the  tem¬ 
perature  diould  never  be  allowed  to 
go  above  6S0  or  700  degrees.  The, 
dross  should  be  worked  iqi  as  fine  andl 
free  fnan  metal  as  possible.  But  even 
wifo  the  best  of  care,  a  good  amount 
Continued  on  page  VI 


JVarember  Trade  Aetirity  is  Marked 


^  ..  ,  ..  ,  ,,,,  From  woM  ovor  tho  hoH-woy  mork  m  fh#  ATF  Printor**  Pro9ross  SpocUl  26,000-iimU 

Horry  Murphy,  who  ho$  Uion  Loon  Links  IO(Woy  ♦rip  comos  word  thot  tho  workobilify  of  fho  trovoting  oxhibit  hos  boon  com* 
ploco  os  suporintondont  of  tho  Dos  Meinos  plotoly  domonstrotod.  Abovo  is  o  typicol  domonstrotion  oboord  tho  spociol  os  J.  W. 

Rogistor  ond  Tribuno.  Kirkpotrick  (loft)  tolls  o  visitor  obout  tho  Fvo-ton  Chondlor  &  Prico  outomotic  cuHor. 


Hobor  J.  Gront.  formorfy  publishor  of  tho 
Soft  Loko  City  Tribuno  ond  Tologrom.  who 
is  prosidont  of  tho  Mormon  churoh.  tokos 
pori  during  tho  rocont  instollotion  of  o  now 
Hoo  pross  in  tho  Tribuno  ond  Tologrom 
pUnt. 


RIGHT:  Dovid  Storn  Loob.  son  of  tho 
PWiodolphio  Rocords  ossistont  businoss 
monogor.  storting  tho  plont’s  now  Hoo 
pross  O^.  24.  L^  to  right  in  tho  bock> 
ground  oro  his  fothor;  Jomos  M.  T^or, 
mochomcol  suporintondont:  ond  Chorlos 
Littoror.  suporintondont  of  tho  block  ond 
whfto  prossroom. 


4 


Al  Frisch,  Now  Englond  prosidont  of  tm 
PhotO'Engrovors*  Associotion,  spooking  d 
tho  rocont  convontion  in  Boston. 


Tliii  IWW  lieiiM  IroMicmtinf  Company  rtudws  in  Washington  will  opan  Tha  now  $SO,OM  homo  of  tha  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evaninq  Nawt.  Tha  plant  was  ds- 

tha  middia  of  oait  yoar  to  hooaa  tha  panonnal  and  facifitins  of  WRC  and  WhilAL  tcribad  in  tha  Oetobar  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW. 


LEFT:  Fiftoon  hundrod  foot  of  tubing  wod 
into  this  now  noon  sign  for  tho  SoH  Lob 
City  Tribuno  ond  Tologrom.  Tho  sign 
oight  foot  ocross,  hos  o  mommoth  thon 
momotor  with  roodings  visible  mony  foot 


Entorprising  nowpopor  photogrophors  uso  on  outo  trunk  os  o  dorkroom  whon  covoring 
eutnolntown  feetboR  gomos.  Tony  Montono,  Philodolphio  Evoning  Bullotin,  it  in  tho 
trunk  ond  Horry  Wognor,  Philodolphio  Inguiror.  it  obout  to  close  the  top. 
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Fadory-Asped  of  Newspaper  Needs 
More  AHenHon,  Says  Arditted 

James  William  Thomas  Tells  Inland  Preu  Members  Some  of 
Things  to  Keep  in  Mind  in  Planning  Plants 


Split  Magasiae  Rack 


t 


Asserting  that,  generally,  pub- 
liihers  have  underbuilt  ralher 
overbuilt  in  erecting  buildings 
e>  house  their  newspaper  plants, 
Imies  William  Thomas,  Clevdand 
Irdiitect  and  engineer,  likened  mod- 
irn  newspaper  px)duction  to  &ctory 
Operations  and  urged  publishers  to 
Mve  more  thought  to  proper  plant 
polities,  in  speaking  btdore  the  In- 
Ud  Daily  Press  Association  conven- 
•on  in  Chicago  recently. 

Discussing  problems  in  plant  buQd- 
kig  and  rem^eling,  Mr.  Thomas  le- 
ierred  to  die  all-imortant  element  of 
^eed  in  newspaper  production.  "You 
deal  in  a  merdiandise  that  stales  rap¬ 
idly,”  he  said  at  the  outset  "Obvi¬ 
ously,  you  must  be  alert  all  die  time 
if  the  paper  is  to  be  delivered  to  your 
Kaders  bi  good  condition  and  in  die 
hast  possible  time.” 

'*"1  know  that  good  newspapers,  and 
mooessful  ones,  are  publidied  in  un- 
sekoitifically  laid-out  plants  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  just  how  many  of 
you  can  sleep,  knowing  that  your 
physical  plant  may  be  destroyed  over 
•i^t  vdien  you  depend  so  com¬ 
pletely  on  con^uous  publication,”  he 
fontinued.  “Isn’t  it  fair  to  assume 
liat  if  you  applied  the  same  inteUi- 
■mt  analjrsia  to  the  question  of  plant 
housing  and  plant  arrangement,  tiiat 
you  do  apply  to  the  achial  process 
tt  newspaper  making,  tiiat  you  would 
walire  you  are  attempting  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  1937  model,  witii  a 
plant  designed  for  a  1910  horseless 
carriage. 

Newspaper  Now  a  Factory 

“Surely,  many  industries,  no  more 
hi|d>iy  specialized  than  is  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  well  designed,  scientifi¬ 
cally  arranged  production  units.  In 
hct,  it  is  difScult  to  believe  that  our 
American  manufacturers  could  have 
mdied  their  hi^  mechanical  effi¬ 
ciency  or  produce  so  cheaply  and  so 
well,  unless  their  plant  draign  had 
been  given  the  same  careful  ffiou^t 
tiiat  the  commodity  they  manufac¬ 
ture,  has  received. 

“Inter-relation  and  inter-depend¬ 
ence  between  machines,  departments, 
personnel  and  the  physical  properties 
of  the  plant  itself,  is  strikin^y  ta  evi¬ 
dence  in  almost  every  line  m  indus¬ 
try,  however,  the  newspaper  field  ex¬ 
hibits  many  examples  where  this 
complete  coordination  is  impossible 
because  of  inadequate  and  antiquated 
plant  accommodations. 

“Essentially,  a  newspaper  office  is 
nw  a  factory— and  should  be  con- 
ndered,  primarily  as  such.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  adjust  your  hi^-speed 
equipment  to  a  building  that  has  been 
dedgned  to  compete  monumentally 
with  a  Public  Library.  You  have  an 
obligation  to  your  industry  and  to 
yourself  to  erect  a  building  that  is 
an  asset  to  the  town’s  orderly  appear¬ 
ance  and  which  will  contribute  to- 
a^rds  its  civic  pride,  but  the  design 
ahould  be  subservient  to  sound  fac¬ 
tory  planning. 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  news- 
to^r  building  should  be  of  fireproof 
l®®struction  and  the  floor  construc- 
fuan  should  be  supported  on  columru 
^and  not  on  load  bearing  walls;  thick 
■nasonry  walls  seriously  himdicap  re¬ 
adjustments  and  the  flexibility  of  the 


various  departments.  Structural 
building  colunms,  if  they  are  qMmed 
too  closely  toget^,  have  a  habit  of 
interfering  with  the  easy  operation 
of  a  press  or  of  securing  a  ti|^t  bank 
of  typesetting  madiines, 

"1  have  often  thouititt  that  if  the 
newspaper  executive  did  not  lead 
such  a  strenuous  life,  newspaper 
plants  would  be  better  arranged. 
Many  existing  plants  could  be  vi^y 
improved  bjr  a  careful,  analytical 
study,  but  evidently,  you  are  so  busy 
that  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  a 
simplification  is  possible. 

“The  crux  of  newspaper  planning 
lies  in  the  proper  placing  of  the 
press.  In  finding  out  edtere  the  press 
goes  on  the  lot,  you  autonatically 
determine  vdiere  ^  stereotjqw  de¬ 
partment  should  be  located  and  in 
turn,  tiw  composing  room,  editorial 
and  business  office  and  very  defi¬ 
nitely,  where  the  finished  newspaper 
must  leave  the  building.  Of  course, 
if  the  control  room  can  be  located 
near  the  center  of  the  press  thm  is 
a  big  saving,  as  these  ocqiper  Irads 
represent  real  money.  Thm  various 
elements  of  the  plm  are  so  inter¬ 
related  that  the  placing  of  one  alinoat 
automatically  fixes  the  offi«rs;  but 
the  press,  even  in  a  small  plant,  is 
a  long  narrow  line  that  is  difficult  to 
bend,  vdiile  tiie  other  elements  of 
the  plan  are  more  flexible. 

“■VShether  you  ^-boy  papers  from 
the  folder  to  the  mail  room  or  use 
conveyors,  distance  between  press 
room  and  the  mniHng  room  should 
be  kept  to  the  minimiiiti  and,  of 
course,  an  economy  of  distance  should 
be  sou^t  for  between  the  mailing 
room  and  the  trudcing  platform. 
Particularly  where  tiiere  is  a  long 
press  line  with  several  folders,  by 
far  the  fastest  delivery  is  secured,  if 
the  press  room,  mailing  room  and 
trucking  platform  can  parallel  one 
another.  Many  plants  which  have 
invested  thousands  of  dollars  for 
speed,  have  stymied  production  be¬ 
cause  the  finished  paper  is  given  such 
a  long  ride  between  the  folder  and 
the  delivery  truck. 

Logical  Planning  Needed 

“The  close,  physical  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  make-up  end  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  stereotype  room 


CROWDED  floor  space  and  *^*"8 
of  12  split  maffzines  praapted 
Clifford  F.  Hanlen,  foreman  of  the 
Phoenix  (Arht)  RepubUe  -  Gazette 
composing  room,  to  build  a  fecial 
ma^zine  rack,  whldi  is  pictured.  It 
will  hdd  24  split  magazines  or  12 
fuU-lengtir  ma^zines,  occupies  only 
27  by  40  indies  of  floor  ^fwe,  and 
stands  between  two  72  diumd  ma- 
diines  so  tiie  operator  on  eadi  ma- 
diine  can  readi  the  magazines  witii 
very  few  steps.  Filing  racks  slide  in 
and  out  of  t^  steel  cabinet  on  roll¬ 
ers,  simplifying  removal  or  filing  of 
the  magazines.  An  operator  is  shown 
ronovi^  a  magazine.  Auxiliary 
magazines  are  fil^  in  two  smaller 
"side  radcs”  of  similar  construction, 
eadi  holding  14  side  splits.  They  are 
mounted  on  casters  and  can  be  moved 
about  the  composing  roan. 


is  so  generally  followed  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  stress  this  relation¬ 
ship.  The  combined  area  of  the  com¬ 
posing  and  stereotype  rooms  is  large 
and  next  to  the  press  room  is  toe 
most  difficult  to  arrange  for;  also, 
the  finishing  machines  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  room  function  so  directly  with 
tiie  plate  drop  that  the  result  is,  the 
tying  up  of  the  composing  room, 
stereoty^  room  and  press  roan  in 
one  big  plan  element  which  must  be 
logically  taken  care  of  as  they  de¬ 
termine  many  other  factors  of  the 
building  lay-out  and  ia  construc¬ 
tion  and  often,  the  building’s  general 
aidiitectural  character. 

“One  could  go  on  indefinitely  with 
statements  that  this  department,  be¬ 
cause  it  functions  with  that  depart¬ 
ment,  should  be  closely  related;  you 


Intertype  Board  Examinos  Maehino 


tiiey  md  for  the  30Slh  rsquior  mooting,  tiio  boord  of  dirocton  of  the  Intor- 
fyP*  Corporotion  recently  intpoctod  newly  dovolopod  Intortypo  improvomonts.  Loft 
to  right,  they  are:  Nool  Dow  Bochor,  pratidont;  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  vica-praitidant;  Paul 
Appamallar,  J.  W.  Bunall,  W.  E.  Bull,  H.  H.  Swartwout,  chairman  of  the  board;  G.  B. 
Agnow,  Enlina  HawHt. 


tiiould  know  these  facts  hatter 
I  do,  but  I  will  say,  tiiat  considering 
tiie  fact  you  pay  tbe  bill  for  bad 
planning;  you  build  a  wdtole  lot  of 
plants  adim  tills  obvious  virtuo  is 
conqidcuous  by  its  absence.  Poor 
planning  is  Inexcusable  in  a  building 
designed  for  a  particular  function. 
The  trouble  is,  many  newspapers  are 
manufactured  in  buildings  rtonignoii 
for  other  purposes  or  in  buildingi 
wbidi  have  becone  outmoded 
of  the  diange  in  methods  and  tiie  in¬ 
troduction  of  bulkier  and  heavier  ma¬ 
chinery,  however,  you  stiU  continue 
to  operate  in  tiiem 

Undarbuilding  Usual  Fadt 

“Much  tiiat  has  been  said  about 
arranging  for  proper  arvvwwmivtattmw 
for  a  newspaper  in  a  new  building 
scheme  can  dso  be  said  concerning 
an  analysia  of  an  existing  plant  to 
determine  if  a  broad  gf  jJan- 

ning  caimot  be  found  tiiat  will 
you  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
without  tiie  inajor  expense  of  scrap¬ 
ping  the  old  plant  ai^  tiie  building 
of  a  new  one.  I  will  say  tiiat  this  is 
often  difficult  of  acc^Tipl  Icbwwmf, 
dliefly  because  you  have  deferred 
this  analysis  too  long.  Year  after 
year,  new  equtyment  has  been  added 
to  an  already  crowded  area  witiiout 
very  mudi  consideration  of  just  ediat 
would  happen  in  tiie  next  diift  You 
do  tiiink  in  termy  of  madiine  expan¬ 
sion,  but  often  too  late,  in  terms  of 
plant  expansion. 

“The  past  five  years  may  have 
demonstrated,  tiiat  aome  plants  were 
designed  too  optimistically  during 
pre-depression  times,  but  generally 
speaking,  you  underbuild  ratiier  thu 
overbuild.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
plan  and  arrange  for  the  future  hi 
the  newspaper  busineas  as  it  is  in  any 
other  line  of  production.” 

Ink  Delivery  Speeded 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Makes  Exfan- 
siva  Inking  Changat  in  Plant 

No  longer  is  ink  unloaded  at  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  press¬ 
room  by  the  old  method  of  tediously 
emptying  heavy  drums.  Using  a 
complete  pumpi^  and  storage  system 
recently  instaUed,  tank  trucks  attadi 
their  drainage  hoses  to  a  ptye,  and 
four  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  12,000 
pounds  ea^  are  filled. 

Instead  of  pumping  the  ink  into  the 
fountains  vdth  an  old  "molassos 
pump,”  the  News  pressmen  now  have 
a  thorou^y  modom  pumping  system, 
controlled  by  tarn  electric  buttons  at 
a  station  in  the  office  of  Assistant 
Mechanical  SiqicTintendent,  Tywil.  w. 
WoelfeL  nie  new  tonfc«  are  con¬ 
nected  with  all  the  presses  by  direct 
pipelines,  with  ink  flow  controlled  by 
valves  adiich  are  easily  tripped  Ity 
foot  and  so  placed  as  to  guard  against 
all  accidental  trtyping. 

Two  pumps  attached  to  the  tenlr 
assure  motive  power  at  all  times,  in 
case  of  tiie  fidlure  of  one  pump.  The 
pumps  and  valves  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pressmen  can  swing  from 
one  ink  tank  to  another  at  will,  and 
the  metering  system  accounts  for  all 
the  ink  in  each  tank,  so  that  there  is 
no  loss. 

Actual  new  equipment  installed  in¬ 
cludes  the  four  storage  t«nt«  four 
storage  indicators,  two  push  button 
stations,  two  special  ink  pumpe,  two 
60-cycle  motors,  two  magnetic  start¬ 
ers,  one  pressure  relief  valve,  two 
pressure  gauges,  48  ink  font  valves  of 
weighted  handle,  quidc  acting  gate 
type,  two  strainers,  one  meter,  one  fill 
box  and  one  fill  connection. 


IV 


Eqmpznent  Review  of  Editor  &  Pobliaber,  November  14,  1936 


Ho.  MORGAN,  foreman  of  tte 
•  Sait  Lsica  TrUmnc  and  Telc- 
grem  color  pceairoori,  and  at  one  time 
with  tbe  Son  fVeiieiaeo  Chronicle  in 
a  rtmllnr  aqpacity,  has  been  made 
premrnnm  superintendent 
Louis  Gan  has  been  a|ipointed  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  die  Milioav- 
Iccc  (Wis.)  Journal  to  suceeed  Fkn 
SiniH,  resigned.  Josvh  Goll  has  been 
named  assistant  medianical  superin- 
tendoit  under  Johr  P.  KsAiufc. 

R.  T.  Aiholb,  prominent  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  civic  affairs  and  printing 
indmtiy,  is  the  new  inesident  of  the 
Master  Printer’s  Association,  Region 
No.  6,  of  Florida.  He  follows  E.  A. 
Koester. 

R.  H.  SmTB  is  the  new  mailing  room 
foreman  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
and  Telegram.  He  takes  D.  R. 
Feehst’s  {dace. 

JoHR  Loro,  madiinist-operator  on 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  night  shift 
for  the  past  52  years,  recently  made  a 
riiange  to  the  day  side.  Past  80,  he  is 
still  vigorously  active. 

Rat  Bbtar,  page  one  make-up  man 
for  the  TtAedo  Blade,  is  expected  to 
return  to  work  shortly  foUowing  a 
two-memth  recuperation  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  operation. 

Kerreth  Eluoit,  operator  for  the 
Camden  (Ark.)  News,  has  been 
named  instructor  of  printing  in  the 
vocation  department  of  Little  Rock 
public  sdiools. 

Juuus  Shobes  retired  the  middle  of 
last  month  after  31  years  service  as 
operator  on  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram.  Before  he  left  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  make  his  new  home,  Mr. 
Shober  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
hotel  dinner  in  AdriaiL 
Following  tbe  resignation  of  Geobce 
Lows,  Ratmoho  Richabdsor  has  been 
made  conqxising  room  siqierintendent 
on  tbe  Buffalo  Times.  BIr.  Ridiardson 
formerly  was  with  the  Akron  (O.) 
Timet-Prets. 

Jace  Shewell  has  accepted  the 
night  foreman’s  post  in  the  compoong 
room  of  die  Salt  Ijake  City  ’Tribune 
and  Telegram.  Rosotr  Patrick  has 
been  made  his  assistant. 

Me.  and  Mas.  Doralb  L.  Smuh,  East 
Liveniool,  OUo,  are  the  parents  of  a 
lO-pound  son.  Mr.  Smith  is  foreman 
of  die  Reoieui’s  l»ess  and  sterotyping 


M«n 

and 

Machines 


Jack  J.  Kalotskt  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  the  Athens 
(O.)  MesMuger.  He  has  served  on 
the  Clevdand  new^pers. 

When  he  recendy  passed  his  50th 
nnniveraary  as  mailing  room  employe 
of  the  Washing^  Post,  Haeet  Tat¬ 
um,  now  siqierintendent  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  leceiTed  from  PuUisher 
Eugene  Meyer  a  note  congratulating 
him  on  his  Umg  service  “of  vdiirii  you 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud.” 

L.  D.  Haedirg,  Je.,  has  joined  the 
mafhanirgl  force  of  the  Claremore 
(OUa.)  Daily  Progress  as  an  opera¬ 
tor. 


rpHERE  are  at  least  three  and  perhaps  ten  times 
1  diat  many  proven  improvements  in  newspaper 
equipment  whiAi  are  prohibited  from  general  usage 
by  “social  and  economic  considerations.”  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  diat  the  manufacturers  of  these 
forward-looking  devices  are  fearful  of  union  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Trade  publications  in  the  equipment  field  find  it 
no  novelty  nowadays  to  receive  frantic  appeals  for 
“no  publicity  for  a  while.”  This  is  the  usual  story: 
"Now  if  we  can  just  keep  under  cover  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  be  content  to  install  a  handful  of  units 
over  the  coimtry,  we’ll  eventually  be  strong  enou^ 
to  come  out  in  the  open.” 

From  the  publishers  who,  through  local  conditions, 
are  able  to  install  such  equipment  and  give  it  thorou^ 


testing  under  operating  conditions,  the  trade  journal  reporter  gets 
tbe  same  reply:  “Well,  it’s  working  fine  up  here.  We’ve  done 
such-and-such  and  saved  so-and-so,  but  PLEASE  don’t  publish 
anything  about  it  yet,  because  it  would  just  be  putting  my  neck 
out” 

What’s  the  nubbin? 

To  union  men  who  fear  displacement  of  workers  within  their 
ranks,  these  new  devices  must  be  “sold”  as  the  line-casting  machine 
was  to  the  hand  compositors  of  another  day:  Anything  which 
makes  for  better  newspaper  production  makes  possible  greater 
newspaper  acceptance,  greater  newspaper  support  bigger  news¬ 
papers  and  more  jobs.  Instances  are  shown  where  publishers  have 
used  the  increased  efficiency  of  new  devices  actually  to  increase 
the  editorial  and  news  content  of  their  papers  and  hei^ten  their 
prestige.  In  this  increased  prestige,  union  workers  eventually 
will  share. 

Candidly,  however,  many  publishers  have  looked  upon  these  new 
devices  as  a  means  for  reducing  payroll  expenses.  That  publishers 
blame  their  attitude  upon  the  self-seeking  nature  of  some  union 
leaders  does  not  serve  to  lessen  the  effort  of  these  organized 
workers  militantly  to  resist  the  installation  of  1936  improvements 
cr  to  battle  for  jurisdiction  over  these  products  and  thus  wipe  out 
the  savings  they  are  planned  to  affect. 

Permanently  to  prohibit  the  general  use  of  equipment  which  will 
better  stereotirpe  production  or  materially  increase  the  composition 
of  madiine  type  is  a  vain  hope.  No  newspaper  mechanical  man 
with  wide  experience  would  argue  that  either  present  methods  or 
the  excellent  modem  equipment  are  the  zenith  of  perfection.  It  is 
likely  that  the  “threat”  or  “promise”  of  improvement  shall  always 
be  present 

Every  inventor  knows  that  natural  resistance  to  change  is  already 
too  strong.  Complicated  patent  situations  and  manufacturers’  re¬ 
luctance  to  undertake  expensive  revision  of  manufacturing  processes 
are  hi^  hurdles.  That  ready  and  wide  acceptance  of  a  tried  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  reached  the  manufacturing  state  should  be  cramped 
by  mutual  fear  of  publishers  and  unions  is  a  real  tragedy  in  the 
history  of  newspaper  progress. 

Why  not  some  joint  national  body  of  union  and  publisher  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  study  operation  of  new  efficiency  devices  exhaustively 
before  they  go  on  the  market?  Mas^p  such  a  permanent  tribunal. 


SAM  Youeee,  chief  of  the  NashtHOs 
Banner  stereotyping  departOMot, 


prerided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman,  mieht  wei^  the  merits 
of  innovations,  consider  the  most  economically  soimd  procedure 
of  its  adoption  and  settle  once  and  for  all— in  each  instance— tiie 
questions  which  are  left  to  the  bickerings  of  local  arbitration.  The 
relationship  of  men  and  machines  is  distinctly  not  a  local  problem. 


died  suddenly  last  month.  He  had 
held  that  post  for  over  16  years. 

William  Leorabd,  57,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribnat 
and  Telegram  pressroom,  died  recent¬ 
ly  following  a  heart  attack.  Born  in 
Ae  city,  he  had  been  a  printer  then 
33  years.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  a 
Mormon  missionary  in  Geimany  for 
three  years. 

Feroninand  Cbables  Lampe,  74,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  died  the  middle  of  last 
month  of  pneumonia  and  heart 
trouble.  For  25  years  he  was  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  composini 
room,  and  left  there  to  do  educational 
work  in  printing.  He  was  author  and 
publisher  of  several  books  on 
printing,  one  widely  used  as  a  text¬ 
book. 

Wallace  Cameron  Tate,  66,  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  since  1914,  died  recently.  He 
has  been  on  the  Mail  and  Empire 
previously. 

Ormand  Davenport,  38,  a  pressroGot 
employe  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  of  un-. 
determined  origin  which  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  his  home  near  Vineland,  N.  J. 
His  wife  and  three  children,  returning 
home,  found  the  six-room  building 
in  flames. 

A  worker  on  many  American  papas 
during  his  50  years  as  member  of  the 
ITU,  Thomas  F.  Kane,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  IVpographieal 
Union  No.  13,  died  recently  in  Boston. 
A  native  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Kme 
was  buried  in  Hartford,  Coim. 

Henrt  L.  Homan,  92,  pensioned  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  me- 
di^cal  department,  died  there  le- 
cently  as  the  result  of  a  stroke  nine 
mon^  ago.  One  of  the  oldest  Masons 
in  Readi^,  he  was  placed  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  pension  roll  in  1935. 

Oscar  Martin  Barnette,  48,  veteran 
sterotyper,  died  last  week  at  a  private 
hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  had  been 
connected  for  several  years  with  tee 
Atlanta  Georgian-American  and  was 
foreman  of  the  sterotype  department 
of  the  Constitution  from  1926  to  1827. 

Henrt  Beernink,  60,  a  photo  en¬ 
graver  formerly  on  tiie  s^  (d  tee 
Miltoaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  otba 
Milwaukee  newspapers  and  engraving 
shops,  died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
Nov.  2  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks 
He  was  a  member  of  the  MUwaukee 
Photo  Engravers’  union,  local  No.  If. 

Homer  J.  Lesperance,  66,  compos¬ 
ing  room  employe  of  the  Madisos 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Nov.  5.  He  had  been  on  tee 
paper  for  nine  years  and  had  also 
worked  for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 


BOOKS 


except  that  the  face  of  type  used  in  newspapers, 

the  jingle  accompanying  the  graphic  Charles  W.  King,  76,  veteran  Id- 
presentation  of  a  letter  from  the  al-  waukee,  Wis.,  printer  and  forma 
phabet  should  be  one  of  the  Linotype  proofreader  on  the  Milwaukee  (Ws.) 
series.  Certainly  there  was  no  uni-  Journal,  died  Nov.  4,  at  the  Union 
formity  in  the  results  obtained  from  Printers’  Home  at  Colorado  SprinfL 


ilph  D.  McIntosh,  shown 
'  his  mochin 


at  his  mochino  in  tho  San 

Francisco  Chronicle  com¬ 

posing  room,  rocantly 
pasead  tha  Califernia  State 
Bar  auminatioas. 


KEETSAKE  No.  54  of  the  American 

Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  is  il-  ,  _ _ 

lustrative  of  the  delightful  lack  of  this  t^que  adventure  In  type— but  had  retired  from  active  vrdk 

uniformity  in  typographical  thinking  each  page  is  a  pleasing  novelty.  in  1925,  after  being  a  printer  fa 

by  the  nations  experts.  clever  presentation  of  modem  years. 

’Ihis  little  treasure,  “Peter  Piper’s  treatment  of  an  antique  technique  is  Oscar  Martin  Barnette,  vetenn 
Practical  Principles  of  Plain  and  Per-  obtainable  from  Linotype  headquar-  stereotsrper,  died  in  Atlanta  recently, 
feet  Pronunication”  was  done  by  the  ters  by  request  on  business  stationery.  P®  served  as  foreman  of  the  steieo- 
Mergenthaler  Lintoype  company.  Paul  — B.  C.  '  type  department  of  the  Atlanta  Coiuti- 

A.  Bennett,  happening  upon  a  copy  of  tution  from  1926  to  1927.  He  was  * 

the  alphabetical  pamfUet  published  a  »  ii  ■  j  n  <  World  War  veteran, 

hund^  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  MflilCrS  HOlfl  68001161  William  H.  Bottis,  73,  foreman 

amceived  Ae  idea  of  mal^  photo-  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Ustea, 

stet  of  each  page  and  adding  one  of  Clhicago  Mailers’  Union  No.  2  cele-  died  Nov.  9  following  a  sudden  illneo. 

brated  43  years  of  organization  at  Arthur  B.  Bierbauer,  60,  printer. 

banquet  in  the  died  Nov.  6  of  a  heart  attack  at  hk 
^  **  Morrison,  home  in  Camden,  N.  J.  For  the  late 

*  ’Ibe  co^ttee  in  ctearge  consisted  five  years  he  had  been  employed  In 
tim  alphabet  used  m  the  originaL  of  Charles  Colgrass,  diairman;  Louis  the  Camden  Courier-Post  compootal 
There  were  no  strings  on  originality,  Bannerman  and  Martin  Bart^  room. 
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keir  photo-engraving  departments  is  in  operation  and  acts  also  as  a  had  annexed  the  convention, 
•id  installing  the  film  process,  the 
lotton  Post  has  just  installed  a  I^vy- 
Gaebel  Automatic  camera  as  an 
•Biliary  to  the  one  they  have  been 
ping  toe  past  few  years  for  wet 
plate  work. 

The  new  camera  is  moimted  upon 
I  heavy  steel  monorail,  resting  upon 
gur^  cast  iron  legs.  This  beam  is 
15  feet  long  with  an  extension  to  20 
ket  Such  construction  allows  toe 
(perator  to  work  directly  behind  the 
cunera. 

The  camera  itself  is  built  of  alu- 
•inum,  stainless  steel  and  brass,  and 
■oves  along  toe  bed  on  wheel^  as 
dpwn  in  figures  11  and  12  in  the 
iec(snpanying  ptootograph,  which  are 
btoed  when  in  position  (10).  The 
bather  bellows  re-inforced  in  toe  cor- 
new  composition  are 


tenctent 

Increasing  conpositkm  HemanHs  and 
lack  of  qiace  in  toe  ad  alhqr  neces¬ 
sitated  toe  removal  of  the  job  print¬ 
ing  department  from  toe  composing 
room  floor,  thereby  making  available 
1,200  square  feet  oi  additimial  quce. 

A  complete  revamping  of  the  ad 
room,  including  the  insUllatiao  of  a 
full  page  power  proof  press,  addi¬ 
tional  ad  benches  and  other  equ4>- 
ment  was  then  undertaken.  Four 
new  Intertypes,  one  a  moiM  "H"  dis¬ 
play  machine,  and  three  4-magazine 

**r!*fi**  w*rA  mlaMtfl  In  ttin  MrsalisatwA  asI 


'‘C’s”  were  placed  in  toe  exclusive  ad 
machine  al^. 

To  meet  steadily  increasing  head- 
letter  requirements,  a  4-magutoie 
model  “G"  mixer  Intertype  is  now 
on  order.  This  will  brt^  the  bat¬ 
tery  up  to  a  total  of  47  machines. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  toe 
elimination  of  the  former  intermediate 
step  of  placing  monotype  sorts  toto 
storage  cans  and  therefrom  sorting 
the  cases.  Hr.  Torell  installed  addi¬ 
tional  case  storage  capacity. 

The  type  cases  are  now  filled  di¬ 
rectly  from  toe  casting  machines. 
When  a  display  type  case  runs  low  it 
is  replaced  with  a  full  case  from  the 
case  storage  racks,  which  are  placed 
adjacent  to  toe  Monotype  department, 
..  ,  containing  a  battery  of  two  Giant 

e^nt  or  lens  board  made  for  running  color.  E.  C.  Amos,  casters,  two  material  makers  and  a 
ight  (4)  or  up  and  editor,  said  the  News’  expansion  pro-  type  and  rule  caster, 
hat  toe  lens  literaUy  gram  includes  many  plant  dimiges  Before  coming  to  the  Free  Press, 
ir  toe  front  of  toe  and  toe  addition  of  an  adjoining  Mr.  Torell  collaborated  with  architects 

-  , - .“  coiqunction  wto  buUding.  A  large  plate  glass  window  in  the  construction  of  toe  new  bulld- 

sliding  telescopic  masks  in  the  back  will  be  placed  in  toe  pressroom  for  ings  of  the  Lot  Angeles  Times  and 
of  toe  camera  (8  and  9),  makes  it  toe  purpose  of  admitting  outdoor  li^t  toe  Seattle  Times, 
possible  to  make  many  separate  ex-  and  to  permit  passersby  to  watch  the  He  was  formerly  mechanical  au- 
posures  on  toe  one  pi^  of  wnsiti^  press  in  action.  perinteident  for  toe  San  Francisco 

lUnstrated  Herald,  the  Seattle  Thne^ 

u^  at  toe  time.  Tte  Post  FflVntlAII  Wflllbll  DiflllaV  Journal  of  Corn- 

toe  wet  plate  and  William  McNeil,  Eyf  1111011  110111011  UIS|llfly  merce,  production  manag.^.  for  the 
su^traitent  of  toe  engraving  de-  ^se  of  the  present-day  “Egyptian”  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  mechanical 
paiteent,  states  that  toe  men  have  ^  type  to  extending  ^o  dls-  efficiency  engineer  with  G.  T.  ViJt- 

facS^teiSe  cfi  for  IfeWf  Wfifik  Prafttf 

tonfio^S^Jh  **'^8  classlfi^  advertisers  rreiWI 

toe.  H^fu^e^sSIL^ShLitolg  v  ^  Carp  Dayto  Ohio, 

toe  staff  ohotoeranhers  rev^  toefr  retammg  an  over-all  has  purchased  two  sin^e-deck  32- 

photo  prints,  ^en  separate  news  tone  on  toe  classified  pages,  page  Goes  Hi^  Speed  Blagazine 

^ct^s  rf^arious  sizeTLve  been  °  Jesses  to  us^in  the  production  M 

made  on  the  one  piece  of  ^  and  ^  ^  -  Ki^ 

sent  to  toe  etcher  without  t^eces-  Register-Repuhlic.  for  ^tin^lack  only^  but  has 

sity  of  negative  turning.  In  other  ^  ,  .  „  . 

^  a-  w  » <-  a..  Proof  Pres  Installed  Sf 

Printing  of  circulars  heretofore  done  magazines  two  abreast 

on  the  large  rotary  newspaper  presses.  speed. 


®  ■  I 

keld  to  toe  folds  by  a  steel  arm  (7)  I  1 
iliidi  opens  and  closes  with  the 
■Dvement  of  toe  bellows,  thus  pre- 
tenting  them  from  “bellying.” 

The  copy-holder  (6)  is  built  of 
iteel  and  has  a  spring  back  to  take 
copy  of  various  thickness.  It  revolves 
by  means  of  a  small  motor  controlled  means  to  indici 
by  a  push  button  on  toe  back  of  toe  not  functioning. 


omera  (3).  There  is  a  circular  scale 
n  the  back  of  toe  holder  marked  off 
is  degree  angles,  so  that  toe  copy  in 
celor  work  can  be  revolved,  instead 
cf  revolving  toe  screen,  and  of  course, 
k  toe  reproduction  of  another  half- 
Ime,  to  avoid  pattern. 


Cameraman  Works  from  Bock 

The  back  of  toe  camera  is  toe  work- 
mi  qwt.  The  ground  glass  (16)  is 
•  rarely  used  that  it  is  pushed  ^ck 
lo  one  side  out  of  vision,  but  can 
bi  pulled  back  into  place  if  wanted. 
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METALS 

(ConSmiud  from  page  J) 

at  metal  is  removed  with  the  dross. 
This  can  be  reclaimed  easily  by  sift¬ 
ing  tt.  The  metal  dius  reclaimed  is 
about  2  per  cent  higher  in  tin  aivd 
horn  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  hi^ier 
in  antimony  dian  the  stereo  metal 
from  ediidi  it  was  skimmed.  Sifting 
this  metal  from  die  dross  and  patting 
it  ba^  in  the  pot  helps  to  the 
dn  content  up  to  noemaL 

The  coerect  easting  temperature  dif¬ 
fers  in  various  plants  according  to  die 
kind  of  mats  used,  varying  metal 
fonnulas,  condition  of  cool^  systems, 
and  q^acd  and  methods  of  cssttag.  It 
is  impossiblr  to  set  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  what  is  the  best  casting 
temperature  because  of  dieae  varying 
conditions.  The  best  mediod  is  for 
die  stereotyper  to  decide  that  iar 
himself  according  to  the  appearance 
of  the  hne  of  die  plates. 

Whenever  trouble  is  encountered 
in  casting  good  plates,  it  is  wdl  to 
die^  the  cooling  system  in  the  cast¬ 
ing  boms.  It  has  bm  my  eaperieoce 
diat  diis  is  more  often  at  fault  tlMn 
die  metaL  Trouble  of  diis  Und  varies 
according  to  the  water  siqiply.  In 
some  localities,  the  water  creates  a 
scale  in  die  cooling  systmn  mudi 
quiver  than  in  othm  Cooling  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  frequendy  inflected  to 
see  that  diey  are  dean  and  hee  from 
scale. 

Of  all  die  things  entering  into  the 
production  of  go^  stereotype  idates, 
metal  is  probably  the  most  ^snge- 
aUe,  and  the  most  complicated.  A 
diorou^  study  of  it  is  also  prdbably 
die  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
stereotype  foundry.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  vacation  the  writer  ever  had 
was  spent  this  year  in  die  lead  and 
zinc  mines  and  smelters  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  soudiwestem  Uissouri 
diis  summer.  There  I  saw  lead  and 
zinc  ore  being  taken  from  die  same 
mines.  Some  of  die  lead  ore  was  re¬ 
markably  hi^  grade.  Lead  of  a  high 
degree  of  pmity  can  be  obtained,  and 
in  die  best  brands  die  impurities  are 
negligible. 

Mode  Interesting  Trip 

The  principle  ore  is  galena,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  IhkI  and  sulphur,  and  is 
usually  found  in  association  with  zinc 
blende  (a  compound  of  zinc  and  sul¬ 
phur).  Lead  ore  usually  contains 
enoufdi  silver  to  pay  for  its  extraction, 
lletallic  lead  is  very  soft  and  malle¬ 
able,  and  has  a  low  tenacity.  A  fresh¬ 
ly  cut  surface  has  a  bri^t  silvery 
ctilw,  and  tamidies  rapidly  in  the 
air.  The  lower  grades  of  lead  are 
frequently  contaminated  witii  zinc 
and  other  impurities.  I  have  on  my 
desk  an  ei^t-pound  piece  of  this  lead 
just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  mine. 
Except  for  its  bri^t  silvery  color,  it 
closely  resembles  a  piece  of  coal  in 
structure.  It  still  h»m  its  bri^t  silver 
color,  and  has  not  tarnished  due  to 
the  aflver  in  it  It  is  practically  free 
finm  stone  or  other  non-metallic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  has  only  very  minute 
beads  of  zinc  blende  on  it  These 
small  beads  are  about  the  dze  of  a 
pin  head,  and  are  amber  in  color. 
Zinc  blende  closely  resembles  resin 
bodi  in  color  and  appearance. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts 
about  die  other  metaU  used  in  stereo¬ 
type  alloys:  Antimony  is  obtained 
from  an  ore  called  stiboite,  vdiidi  is 
a  compound  of  antimony  and  suhihur, 
and  it  is  mainly  found  and  smdted  in 
China.  It  is  a  very  difficult  metal  to 
purify,  but  tiiere  are  few  brands 
'vriiidi  exceed  9BJi  per  cent  antimmy. 
The  princhial  impurities  in  it  are 
sulphar,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  It  is  vdiite 


in  color,  does  not  tarnish  easily  in  the 
air,  is  hi|d>ly  crystalline  and  brittle. 
It  expands  slightiy  at  the  moment  of 
solidification. 

Tin  has  a  white  color,  not  as  bright 
as  silver,  and  tarnishes  very  slowly  in 
the  air.  It  has  a  greater  tenacity  than 
lead.  Tin  is  sli^dy  heavier  than  an¬ 
timony,  but  both  tin  and  antimony 
are  mv^  lifter  in  weiifiit  than  lead. 
Some  brands  of  tin  exc^  99.75  per 
cent  tin.  Other  brands,  containing 
impurities  sudi  as  iron,  copper,  bis¬ 
muth  and  arsenic  are  barely  W  per 
cent  tin. 


MetsI  Unknown  Quantify 

The  average  stereotyper  knows  less 
about  metal  and  its  bdiavior  than 
any  of  die  other  things  he  works  with. 
The  reason  is  obvious;  little  informa¬ 
tion  is  availaUe,  and  much  of  that  is 
coDtradietory,  erroneous,  or  coofris- 
ing.  Many  d  the  things  he  has  been 
tau^t  and  has  accepted  as  true  for 
years  are  wrong.  So  iar,  experience 
has  been  his  best  source  of  hiforma- 
tion. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  statement 
from  a  very  good  work  on  printing 
metals  publLdied  by  a  British  Smniting 
Works:  ’‘Antimony  expands  on  solid¬ 
ification,  and  the  presence  of  anti¬ 
mony  in  alloys  oi  tin  and  lead  coun¬ 
teracts  their  tendency  to  contract  on 
solidification.  Printing  metals  then 
undergo  no  contraction  on  solidifica¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  essential  properWi 
enabling  the  metal  to  fill  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mould  or  matrix,  and  giving 
the  necessary  sharpness  to  the  small¬ 
est  detaU.” 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  told 
at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
in  Chicago  this  year  by  an  audiority 
on  metals  that  “There  is  no  expansion 
in  antimonv."  There  are  two  contra¬ 
dictory  and  confusing  statements,  both 
by  accepted  authorities  on  metals. 
The  first  is  only  partially  correct,  and 
the  second  is  d^nitely  incorrect  The 
same  authority  stating  that  “There  is 
no  expansion  in  antimony"  at  the 
AHPA  Mechanical  Conference  at  Chi¬ 
cago  this  year  went  on  record  the  year 
before  at  Detroit  as  saying  that  the 
purpose  of  antimony  in  metal  is  “for 
hardness  and  to  reduce  shrMcage," 
These  are  two  confusing  statements 
coming  from  the  same  source. 

Here  are  the  true  facts  regarding 
expansion  in  antimony:  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigatimial  work  done 
hy  Matuyama  at  Tohoku  Imperial 
University  and  reported  in  1928  prove 
that  there  is  expansion  in  antimony, 
but  that  all  the  generally  used  type 
metals  shrink  two  per  cent  or  more 
in  volume  during  the  change  from 
liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

H.  Vance  White,  in  Bulletin  No.  13 
of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
makes  the  following  reference  to  it: 
“The  superior  casting  property  of  these 
allo3rs  was  at  one  ti^  explained  by 
assuming  that  they  expanded  appre¬ 
ciably  as  they  changed  from  the  Uquid 
to  the  solid  state,  which  forced  the 
metal  into  all  tiny  lines  and  corners 
of  the  molds  or  matrices.  Recently 
there  has  been  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  such  was  not  the  correct  explana¬ 
tion.  Blatuyama  has  riiown  that  the 
generally  used  type-metal  alloys  all 
shrink  two  per  omt  or  more  in  volume 
during  the  diange  from  tiie  liquid  to 
the  solid  state.  For  reference,  his  re¬ 
sults  are  given  in  Table  1” 


Tmu  1.— VoLVifs  Chasgi  or  Tyrs-MnAL 
Auon 

(All  figurer  are  percentazci) 


Lead 

76.0 

79.0 

S3.7S 

92.0 

SO.O 


Antimosy 

16.0 

16.0 

11.75 


2.06 

2.06 

2.04 

2.61 

1.24 


“It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  antimony  present 
in  the  alloy  the  less  is  the  shrinkage. 
In  the  case  of  lead-antimony  alloys, 
that  alloy  containing  75  per  cent  anti¬ 
mony  and  25  per  cent  lead  idtangea 
state  without  any  change  in  volume. 
Antimony  in  excess  of  this  proportion 
causes  tiie  alloy  to  expand  as  it 
freezes.  With  less  antimony  the  alloy 
shrinks.”  And  thus  is  one  of  our  old 
established  beliefii  regarding  the  ex- 
pansiem  of  printing  metals  proven  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  to  be  incorrect 

Another  common  error  is  to  draw 
conclusions  fnnn  comparisons  between 
the  behavior  of  metal  in  type  casting 
machines  and  stereotyping.  One  par¬ 
ticipant  in  a  discussion  on  arsenic  in 
stereotype  metal  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Chicago  re¬ 
marked  that  “if  any  of  you  have  had 
the  experience  I  have  h^  with  Lino¬ 
type  machines  you  know  tiiat  arsenic 
is  simply  suiddaL  It  forms  a  dross 
in  the  rnold  and  you  vrill  never  get  it 
out  unless  you  drill  it” 

Linotype  machines  require  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  metal  than  stereo¬ 
typing,  and  vriiat  may  be  good  in  one 
is  not  good  in  the  other;  and  what  is 
harmful  to  ctie  is  not  necessarily 
harmful  to  the  other. 

Artonic  Effoct  Not  Proven 

Possibly  many  have  wondered  why 
arsenic  is  detrimental  in  tjrpe  casting 
machines  and  not  detrtoental  in 
stereotyping.  The  explanation  is  really 
very  simple.  No  one  has  ever  defi- 
nitdy  proven  that  arsenic  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  tjrpe  itself,  but  it  is 
harmful  to  the  mouthpieces  through 
which  the  metal  fiows.  Its  only  harm¬ 
ful  effect  is  that  it  clogs  the  small 
holes  in  the  mouthpiece. 

In  stereotyping,  the  metal  fiows 
through  an  opening  which  is  simply 
too  large  to  be  clc^ged  by  the  small 
percentage  of  arsenic  present  Once 
the  metal  gets  past  that  <4)ening,  its 
effects  on  the  plate  are  quite  another 
thing.  No  conclusions  should  ever  he 
based  on  a  comparison  made  between 
two  such  completely  different  opera¬ 
tions. 

It  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
to  say  that  tin  is  detrimental  in  stereo¬ 
typing  because  metal  with  a  high  tin 
content  will  not  work  in  Unotype 
machines.  And,  of  course,  we  ^ 
know  that  such  a  conclusion  would 
be  incorrect  In  addition  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  size  of  the  openings 
through  which  the  metal  fiows,  there 
is  also  the  difference  existing  in  the 
manner  in  vriiich  metal  flows  and  set¬ 
tles  in  the  stereotype  mat  and  the 
way  in  whirii  it  acts  when  in  contact 
witii  the  metal  mats  in  type  casting 
machines.  Metal  will  not  flow  and 
solidify  against  a  metal  mat  as  well 
as  it  will  in  contact  with  a  stereotype 
mat  In  connection  with  that  thou^t, 
I  wonder  how  many  who  will  read 
this  have  ever  made  flatcasts  from 
old  “chalk-plates,”  which  were  metal 
plates  coated  witii  a  one-eighth  inch 
layer  of  chalk.  Years  ago,  that  was 
a  quick  and  cheap  way  of  making 
cuts  of  line  drawings.  Lines  were 
cut  through  the  chalk  down  to  the 
metal  plate,  and  where  solid  blacks 
were  needed,  the  chalk  was  scraped 
off  of  the  desired  area. 

Stereo  Ability  Paramount 

TUs  made,  in  effect,  a  very  fragile 
stereotype  mat;  good  for  one,  or  (if 
you  were  lucky),  two  casts.  If  you 
failed  to  get  a  good  cast  the  first  time, 
usually  a  new  dialk-plate  had  to  be 
made  because  the  challr  enma 
metal  plate  along  with  the  flatcast 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  cast  a  good  many 
such  plates;  taking  great  care  drying 
the  chalk  and  heating  the  metal  plate 


—and  still  with  all  kinds  of  painstik. 
ing  efforts  had  a  difficult  tinm  gettfeg 
good  casts.  The  metal  simply  wow 
not  work  in  contact  with  the  metal 
plate  like  it  does  when  poured  over  a 
stereotype  mat 

Any  stereotyper  who  has  ever 
such  oasts  knows  beyond  any  doubt 
that  metal  does  not  briiave  the  «»ms 
when  poured  over  stereotype  mats  h 
it  does  when  in  contact  9rith  a  metal 
mold.  Still,  with  all  these  very  ay. 
parent  differences  between  castbq 
metal  against  metal,  and  casting  metal 
against  stereotype  mats,  the  argument 
most  often  hcood  against  arsenic  k 
stereotype  metal  is  that  “since  it  k 
harmful  in  Linotype  machines,  it  mast 
also  be  harmful  to  stereotype  metaL* 
That  is  clearly  a  conclusion  based  ea 
an  unfrdr  conqiarison. 

nie  negative  value  of  concluaicM 
baaed  on  such  comparisons  is  broqfig 
out  by  H.  Vance  White,  Instructor  h 
Metallurgy,  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  fte 
l^rginia  Polytedmic  Institute  ohm 
he  states  in  regard  to  surface  tm. 
sions  of  type  metal  alloys,  “Thni^  M 
results  from  surface  tension  detenain. 
ations  are  to  be  of  any  practical  valw 
the  conditions  prevaUhig  during  the 
determination  must  approximate  tkeei 
under  which  the  alloy  is  actueOi 
used.” 

But  after  all  that  may  be  mM  bs 
or  against  various  metal  fonmdH, 
methods,  et  cetera,  good  stereota 
plates  still  remain  largely  the  prodiiet 
of  the  stereotyper’s  ability  in. 
genuity  in  mainfailning  prau 
heighths,  thicknesses  and  depths  feu 
own  department,  and  in  constutij 
watching  for  the  inaccuracies  nulj 
always  present  in  the  forms  delivMd 
to  him  and  diligent  and  persistent  ri- 
forts  not  only  to  observe  these  in* 
accuracies,  but  also  to  correct  (h*™  ■ 
far  as  possible.  If  the  stereotjpa 
accomplishes  all  these  things,  then  Is 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toniri 
doing  his  share  in  pi^udng  ptatu 
which  will  make  correct  printing  con¬ 
tacts  possible  in  the  pressroom. 

New  Press  in  South  Beihl 

Goss  Insfaltafion  Insulatod  to  AU 
Upstairs  Radio  Oporation 

Installation  of  the  new  Goss  higk 
speed  anti-friction  press  at  the  Seed 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  been  com- 
pleted  The  new  equipment  coniisti 
of  five  units  with  color  facilities  sni 
one  pair  of  folders. 

Work  on  this  installation  began  b 
August  after  two  units  of  the  old  Goa 
press  had  been  dismantled  and  thi 
new  foundation  completed. 

The  Tribune’s  new  press  will  pr^ 
duce  a  paper  of  two  to  40  pages  b 
page  multiples  of  two  and  frm  4 
to  80  pages  in  multiples  of  four. 

Besides  printing  blacks,  this  pres 
will  handle  full  color.  ’The  Tritw’i 
Sunday  colored  (mmics,  which  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  printed  in  anotha 
city,  will  be  produced  on  the  nee 
press. 

The  press,  which  weighs  about  19 
tons,  is  being  specially  mounted  (S 
a  patented  spring  suspension  so  i 
will  not  affect  the  broadcasting  studio 
of  WSBT  and  WFAM,  Tribune  ft* 
tions,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  builif 
ing.  This  device  was  particularly  de 
veloped  by  Goss  to  meet  installatka 
requirements  of  newspapers  that  bse 
their  own  broadcas&ig  facilities  b 
the  same  building  with  the  pressroom 

Under  the  press  are  six  latest  tfp 
Kohler  reels  that  hold  three  teas  d 
newsprint  each  and  operate  electrical¬ 
ly  in  unison  with  ffie  speed  of  lb 
press.  This  makes  a  total  paper  ce 
parity  of  18  tons  at  the  start  of  sad 
run. 
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Paris  Beacon-News 
Builds  Anew 

SSHi  Annivertary  of  Paper  Cala- 
brated  by  Formal  Openin9 
of  Sinietura 

Hie  88th  anniversary  ol  the  Paris 
(HL)  Beacon-NevoM  was  observed  late 
last  month  by  the  formal  opening  of 
the  new  home. 

The  first  paper  in  Paris  was  the 
Illinois  Statesman.  It  was  published 
in  18%  and  survived  thrM  years. 
Three  other  newspapers  followed  and 
failed.  In  November,  1848,  Jacob 
Harding,  a  practicing  attorney  who 


Facsds  of  tfio  Boocon.Nows  plonf. 


had  come  from  Tennessee  with  news¬ 
paper  experience,  established  the 
Prarie  Beacon,  now  the  Beacon-News. 

In  1926  the  Paris  Doily  Beacon,  one 
of  the  three  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  at  that  time,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  E.  M.  Jenison,  vdioae 
early  newspaper  training  was  received 
undw  the  late  A.  W.  Lee,  founder 
of  the  Lee  Syndicate. 

In  1927  Mr.  Jenison  acquired  the 
Daily  Nmos  and  merged  it  with  the 
Beacim  under  the  name  of  the  Beacon- 
News.  In  1927  the  Paris  Daily  Gaxstte, 
founded  in  1873,  suspended  publica- 
ticai,  lea^dng  the  field  to  the  Beacon- 
News. 

The  front  elevation  of  the  new 
structure  is  entirely  of  structural  glass 
and  solid  aluminum,  the  glass  being 
jade  green  with  a  jet  Uack  base 
and  trim.  Hie  sidewalls  are  of  brick, 
painted  a  barmonizing  shade  of  cream. 
TVim  on  the  sidewalls  is  in  green. 
Striking  by  day,  the  building  at  ni^t 
is  bath^  in  light  fnmi  huge  floods 
mounted  across  the  street.  A  special 
electric  dock,  set  in  an  aluminum 
frame,  is  an  ornamental  feature  of  the 
front 

Hie  front  entrance  opens  into  a 
loblqr  for  the  use  of  the  public,  con¬ 
taining  built-in  benches  and  novel 
writing  desks  in  the  windows,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  files. 
IJghts  recessed  in  the  woodwork 
above  them  provide  illumination  at 
nl^t. 

The  business  office  is  separated  from 
the  lobby,  by  a  specially  designed 
walnut  counter  extending  the  entire 
width  of  the  room. 

The  editorial  department  occupies 
quarters  between  the  business  office 
and  the  medumical  departments  with 
entrance  from  the  front  or  side.  The 
private  office  of  the  publisher  opens 
off  the  effitorial  room,  all  being  on 
the  main  floor. 


Office  ceilings  and  sidewalls  above 
American  vralnut  panelling  are  li^t 
cream  to  render  the  highest  efficiency 
for  the  indirect  lifting  system.  Fix¬ 
tures  of  spun  aluminum  flood  the 
offices  and  editwial  rooms  with  in¬ 
direct  li^t  Desk  lamps  have  been 
eliminate 

The  floors  in  the  lobby  and  offices 
are  of  rubber  tile  in  a  harmonizing 
pattern. 

A  special  installation  of  a  two-way 
tdeihone  system  provides  inter-office 
communication,  and  also  gives  each 
phone  access  to  two  trunk  lines  by 
the  dmple  manipulation  of  a  swit^ 
on  the  instrument  itself. 

All  radiation  is  recessed  and 
screened  with  steel  grilles  decorated 


to  match  the  walnut  panelling  and 
trim. 

In  composing  room  and  press  room 
walls  and  ceiUngi  are  pehitad  snow 
white.  Cabinets  house  the  roDen  in 
the  press  room  and  the  marhinists 
equipment  in  the  line-casting  row. 
Large  windows  of  hammered  glass 
yidd  a  soft  ll^t  by  day. 

A  modem  ssrstem  of  shop  lighting, 
designed  by  one  of  the  leading  lift¬ 
ing  enginem  of  the  country,  wap- 
plim  an  intense  but  soft  li^  whm 
nature  toila.  Fixtures  of  the  glaasteel, 
diffusing  type,  combining  a  laigeudiite 
metsl  reflect  with  a  translunent 
^ass  enclosure  shed  a  soft,  mellow 
light  that  penerates  every  comer, 
Imves  no  shadow  and  prMuces  no 
eyestrain. 


<Xike  a  S^aithful  df^riend 

The  Form-O-Scorch  is 
serving  publishers  all  over 
the  world.  You  can  depend 
on  a  Form-O-Scorch  to  serve  you  efficiently 
at  all  times.  Where  economical  matrix  pre¬ 
paration  and  quality  work  is  desired  the 
Form-O-Scorch  is  installed.  There  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  meet  your  exact  requirements. 

— Write  for  detaiU — 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

BOX  131— WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


Model  “G”  Form-O-Scorch 
For  Both  Flat  &  Curved  Mats 


AnofW 
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Speed  Keynote  et 
British  Show 

Ninth  International  Printing,  Station-  ^ 
•ry  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition 
O^nt  on  November  5  wk 

}>raduction  speed  will  be  the  key- 
note  of  the  Ninth  International  Print- 
tog,  Stationery  and  Allied  Trades  Ex- 
hibition  which  opens  at  Olympia,  tj,j 
London,  Nov.  23,  and  closes  Dec.  5. 

Application  by  printing  trade  union- 
tots  in  Britain  for  a  shorter  working 
ireek  of  40  instead  of  48  hours  has 
tocussed  the  attention  of  the  trade 
oo  the  necessity  for  speeding  up  pro¬ 
duction  and  consequently  maintain- 
tog  production  costs  on  an  even  basis 
deq)ite  a  decrease  in  productive 
hours,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
wages.  ,  -  j 

New  types  of  mechanical  feeder,  m 
which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  sent 
down  the  feed  board  in  a  continuous 
itream,  instead  of  as  normally  in  in- 
dividu^  sheets,  are  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  be  exemplified  on  a 
number  of  presses  at  the  exhibition. 

The  latest  English  inking  devel¬ 
opment,  at  present  applied  only  to 
o&et  machines  but  being  developed 
for  letterpress  work,  will  also  be 
exhibited  at  Olympia.  This  consists 
of  a  bank  of  four  rollers,  two  of 
iteel  and  two  of  composition,  wluch 
receive  extra  stiff-bodied  ink  strai^t 
from  the  ink  duct  and  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  friction  and  heat  reduce  it 
very  rapidly  to  printing  consistency. 

New  Ludlow  Faces 

Three  new  type  faces  below  now 
■vailable  in  matrix  form  from  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company,  Chicago: 

request  this  face 

BODONl  MODERN 

Awallablc  6  t«  7S  ^ 

the  new  attraction 

BODONl  MODERN  ITAUC 
ATallabl*  6  !•  48 

kifkiif  kcMie4 

HAUSOl  SCRIPT 

AwalUbU  a4e78 

like  a  tall  spire 

BODONl  CAMPANILE 
AwaUabI*  18  ta  78 

Syphon  (or  Nitric  Acid 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  New* 
has  taken  steps  against  dangers  ac¬ 
companying  possible  breakage  of  car¬ 
boys  containing  nitric  acid  used  in 
its  engraving  department  by  a  simple 
■irangement  just  outside  the  door 
of  this  department. 

A  shallow  acid-proof  vat  has  been 
built  and  covered  with  planks,  laid 
s  few  inches  apart  to  form  a  plat¬ 
form  large  enough  to  hold  several 
carboys.  A  compressed  air  pipeline 
from  the  engine  room  has  b^n  led 
to  this  platform,  for  siphoning  the 
add  directly  from  the  carboys  into 
pitchers  in  which  it  may  be  carried 
In  ease  and  safety,  with  no  chance 
of  painful  and  dangerous  accidents, 
•odi  as  sometimes  result  when  the 
carboys  are  moved  about  too  much 
>nd  breakage  occurs.  The  vat  itself 
would  prevent  the  acid  from  running 
cnto  the  floor  proper,  in  case  of  break¬ 
er  of  any  carboys  standhig  on  the 
platform. 


The  Eyes  Still  Have 
It,  Says  Farrar 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  typographical 
counselor  traveling  with  t^  A.  T.  F. 
Printers  Progress  Special,’  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  Detroit,  predicted  fliat 
within  a  short  time  newspapers  would 
be  printed  in  12-point  type,  and  that 
white  space  between  lines  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  Mr.  Farrar,  however,  said 
he  was  not  certain  the  trend  toward 
larger  type  indicates  the  eyesi^t  of 
the  average  reader  is  weaker  than 
that  of  our  ancestors  who  read  with 


ease  from  type  which  we  would  con¬ 
sider  microscopic,  and  who  read  it  by 
kerosene  lampHgbl  “I  believe  the 
trend  is  die  result  of  our  greater  need 
for  the  ability  to  read  vdiile  we  run,” 
he  stdd. 

Speeds  Up  Production 

The  Tuba  (Okla.)  Tribune  has 
speeded  up  its  presses  to  a  rate  at 
which  it  can  now  publish  10  copies 
a  second.  By  using  the  entire  64- 
page  press  in  simultaneous  dual  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Tribune  is  now  pubUsh- 
ing  its  home  edition  in  48  minutes. 


Engravers  Employmeiil  Up 

Some  indication  of  employment 
conditions  in  the  industry  b  seen  in 
the  recent  figures  of  tte  Photoen- 
praoers  Bulletin.  Bie  number  of 
journeymen  unemployed  the  middle 
of  thb  year  was  1,353,  as  cimtrasted 
with  1,809  the  same  date  in  1S35.  Thus 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  baa 
dropped  from  18.7%  to  15.6%,  not  in- 
cludhig  Intemadonal  members  and 
members  holding  traveling  cards. 
'Die  present  total  of  journeymen  b 
8,681. 


^  A  LUDLOW 

ORIGINAL 

yke  hiitiHyKiike4 
I  tke  Iferfi— 


Bodoni 

Campanile 

Tall,  slender,  and 
graceful,  like  the 
celebrated  bell- 
tower  for  which 
it  is  named.  Let- 
terspaces  effec¬ 
tively,  affording 
remarkably  high 
letter  count.  In 
sizes  18  to  72  pt. 

iimiow 


Splash  in  a  line  or  two  of  this  swank  new  Hauser 
Script  and  you  add  verve  to  any  page.  The  feeling 
of  handwork  is  deftly  preserved  without  the  slight¬ 
est  sacrifice  of  legibility.  Heavy  enough  to  stand 
up  well  when  printed  in  color,  the  characters  are 
yet  spirited  enough  to  "go"  almost  anywhere  in 
black.  And  this  spr^rkling  Ludlow  original  blends 
effectively  with  other  modern  typefaces.  This  new 
typeface  is  available  in  sizes  from  24  to  72  point. 


Tempo  Heavy  Italic 

•  •  •  permits  a  new  and  wider  range 
of  effects  with  a  distinguished  versatile  sans- 
serif  family.  The  size  range  is  12  to  72  point. 


TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIHneis 
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Oregonian  Finds  Color 
Uso  Growing 

Buys  N«w  Ptms  Equipment  wHh 
WmcIi  to  Handio  the  Eipected 
Rise  in  1937 

In  expectation  of  greatly  increased 
use  of  color  in  19^,  the  Portland 
Oragoaian  has  announ^  purdiaae  of 
a  10-cylinder  multi-color  ftncoast 
press,  l^t  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  at  a  cost 
^  ^50,000  including  plate-making 
equi^Knent 

The  new  unit  will  be  sfa^tped  Dec. 
1,  and  will  be  in  operatiao  ICardi  1, 
the  Oregonian  has  promised  its  read¬ 
ers.  The  press  will  siqndy  four  colors 
for  every  page  in  the  comic,  magazine 
and  farm  and  garden  sectioas. 

Need  for  die  new  color  equipment 
was  told  by  the  Oregonian  in  a  front¬ 
page  message  reporting  that  die  news¬ 
paper  has  enjoyed  a  403  per  cent 
gain  in  four-color  advertismnents  this 
year  over  last 


The  number  of  four-odor  adver¬ 
tisements  published  in  recent  years 
was:  1928,  18;  1929,  47;  1910,  46;  1931, 
48;  1932,  93;  1933,  76;  1934,  131;  1935, 
176;  1936  (baaed  on  reservations  for 
the  rest  of  the  year),  247. 

Linotype  Installations 

Linotypes  recendy  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  ly  die  New  Haven  Register; 
Ketoaaee  (11.)  Star-Courier;  Taylor- 
oille  (lU.)  Breeze-Courier;  Bath 
(Me.)  Timm;  Biddejord  (Me.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Hyonnis  Cope  Cod  Colonial;  New 
Bedjoid  (Maas.)  Standard-Times;  Lit- 
tletm  (N.  H.)  Courier;  Bayside  (N. 
Y.)  Times;  Little  Talb  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Timm;  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
I/nion-Star;  Enid  ((Ncla.)  Events; 
Oklahoma  City  News;  Philadelphia 
Record;  Sayre  (Fa.)  Evening  Timm; 
Scranton  (Fa.)  Thnm;  Knoxville 
Journal;  Mount  Pleasant  (Tex.)  Timm 
Review  and  Doily  Timm;  Waco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  and  Timas-Hcrald; 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record; 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Timm  and  World- 
News;  Toconm  (Wadi.)  Tintm;  Sheri¬ 
dan  (Wyo.)  Praaa;  New  Brunswick 


Prm  Press,  St  John,  N.  B.;  St  Thomas  with  the  new  hourly  rate  on  the  Av 
(Ont)  Timm-Joumal.  aide  tL487S,  cr  $5930  for  40  hours; 

Delssfsuw  ^ _ «  s _ w__  ^  P“  "l«hts,  or  $67.00 

Pnnters  Exempt  Irom  lax 

Printers,  electrotypers,  stereotyp¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  matriom  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  diree  per  emit 
retailers  occtqwtion  tax  in  Illinois. 

The  state  lost  its  fi^t  to  collect  diis 
tax  vdien  the  niinma  Siqvone  Cmirt 
upheld  die  Cock  County  (Circuit  Court 

Excavations  Are  Began 

Excavations  for  the  annex  to  be 
added  to  die  Osenville  (S.  C.)  News 
building  have  been  started.  Tte  two- 
story  farh^  and  steal  structure  cost¬ 
ing  taiproximately  $55300  is  expected 
to  be  ccmideted  within  six  months. 

Engravers  Get  Increase 

The  Chicago  Photo  Engravers  Union 
Na  5  recend^  signed  a  one-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publidiers  Association,  granting  a 
$2.00  per  week  incream  for  bodi  day 
and  ni^t  worksrs.  The  contract  pio- 
vidm  for  a  five-day,  40-hour  week. 


PHOTO-EnGRflVERS 

SUPPLIES 


RLLPn  B.CROKE 

•  comppnv  • 


SAVES  COMPOSING  ROOM  FLOOR  SPACE 


The  pic:hires  above  illustrate  Stahi's  compact  Form  Filing  Units,  os  they  (appear  in  the  CompoB< 
ing  Room  of  The  Portland,  Oregon  JoumoL 


Crowded  composing  room  spcNie  slows  np 
operation  and  increases  prodnetien  cost  I 

The  Stahi  Power-Lift  Form  File  is  on  economical  way  to  gain  Composing  Room  Floor  Space, 

without  expensive  building  alterations.  A  system  of  filing  forms  with  a  minimum  number  of 
make-up  trucks,  (md  each  and  every  form  instantly  available  os  reejuired.  Write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


STAHI  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  INC* 

1020  CROCKER  STREET  538  So.  CLARE  ST.  417  OREGONIAN  BUKL 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  PxibUabez,  November  14. 1336 


10  S^MrinteMlMii 
PraierEMros 

Mstrepofifan  DaSm'  RaacKon  Con- 
vtoeot  Agowcy  EMOitivo  11««t  Um 
of  Moh  b  'Tound  Foofiih" 

A  d>ckbd  ptcfvenoe  for  deetro- 
tgrpaa  far  one-HioIar  arw^^apn  adrcr- 
tbiimanti  fairt—d  of  matticeo,  was 
aofaad  by  adrartUng  and  medumical 
eaeeiitivas  of  ten  metropolitan 
raeanfly  poUad  by  Gao^  W.  ^wyar, 
produdhm  manager  of  Walter 
Tbompaon  Company,  Chicago. 

In  making  ttiis  survey,  llr.  ^)ayer 
adced  tfta  faUawing  queidians: 

*1.  Is  U  true  that  you  prefer  mats 
in  place  of  dactrotypas? 

*2.  Is  it  true  feat  you  have  better 
raproductiaa  in  your  newspaper  from 
mata  ratfrer  faan  deetrotypes? 

*2.  What  do  you  receive  from  most 
natinnal  advertiwrs  mats  or  dectro- 
tywsT 

A  Do  you  use  the  actud  mat  feat 
b  sent  or  do  you  make  your  own  sine 
from  frie  vtool  attadred  to  die  in¬ 
sertion  orderT” 

Mr.  SpiytT  learned  feat  all  ten 
newspapers  prefer  dectros  to  mats  be¬ 
cause  die  formor  assures  better  re- 
productfam;  diat  diere  is  a  decided 
trend  among  nationd  advertisers  to 
siQiply  dectros  instead  of  mats,  but 
in  diM  eases  sHiere  mats  are  fur- 
nUied  die  newqiqiers,  generally,  do 
not  make  their  own  zinc  from  the 
proof,  but  use  the  mat  sent,  unless, 
for  some  reason,  it  is  not  suitable  far 
stereotyping. 

Declaring  use  of  mats  “is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,”  Mr.  Speyer 
tdd  ^rioa  fr  Pousan  the  difference 
between  die  cost  of  mats  and  electro¬ 
types  “is  in  the  nature  of  insurance 
far  better  printing  and,  consequendy, 
a  more  i^ipealing  advodsing  message 
to  newspaper  readers.” 

Individud  comments  from  those  an¬ 
swering  the  questionnaire  fdlow: 

R.  B.  Lig^tt,  St  Psal  Dispatch  A 
Pioneer  Press:  “We  find  diat  in  many 
cases  we  can  make  a  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  deetrotypes  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  from  mats.  Sometimes  a  mat 
is  faulty  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
reproduce  a  clear  and  perfect  print¬ 
ing  . .  .  You  asked  vdiat  we  received 
from  most  advertisers — mats  or  elec¬ 
trotypes.  The  dividon  is  about  on  a 
SO-SO  bads.” 

Ridiard  M.  Mclsnn,  Minneapolis 
Jonrad:  “We  prefer  dectros  radier 
than  mats.  We  get  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  dectros.  We  use  the  mat 
sent  us  by  die  agency,  commonly 
called  die  Job  Mat  We  receive  dec¬ 
tros  in  most  cases  from  natinnal  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

H.  D.  Guy,  Dallas  New*  and  Jonr- 
nd:  “Our  medianical  deiMurtment  ad¬ 
vised  diat  as  a  rule  electaotypes  pre¬ 
serve  the  originality  of  die  id  better 
dian  mats— for  the  reason  that  too 
often  advertisers  are  given  to  talring 
too  many  mats  from  erne  original 
plate  by  whidi  practice  much  of  die 
detail  becomes  dulled  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  ...  As  a  rule,  most  natiiHid 
advertisers  fumidi  electrotypes  for 
our  use.” 

„  C-  'White,  Sioux  City  Journal: 
^e  widi  to  advise  that  we  prder 
electrotypes  to  mats  as  we  dways 
invariahly  have  better  reproduction 
in  our  pqier  from  dectro^^ies.  It  is 
true  we  get  good  results  from  mats, 
as  a  rule,  but  diey  are  not  dways 
ifapendable.  When  we  reedve  a  mat 
beta  an  advertiser  we  use  this  mat 
and  do  not  make  our  oam  zinc  plate. 
Most  nationd  advertisers  today  are 
sending  deetrotypes.” 

William  Simps^  PhOaddphia  Eve- 


uiiip  Bulletin:  “We  prefer  dectros  in 
place  of  mats  bacause  we  get  better 
results  frrom  dectros.  'Whether  an 
agency,  or  advertiser,  si^plies  electros 
or  mats  die  printing  results  very  often 
depend  iqmn  the  quality  of  the  master 
plate,  or  the  quality  of  die  type  from 
vdiidi  the  electrotype  or  mats  are 
made.** 

A.  F.  Hall,  Miluisulccc  Joumd: 
“Electros  result  in  better  reproduc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  We  reodve  bodi  mats  and 
electrotypes  from  nationd  advertisers, 
we  would  say  on  about  a  50-50  basis.” 

Brice  Md)uillin,  Detroit  Newt: 
“Hie  News  does  not  prefer  mats  to 
electrotypes  and  as  a  rule,  most  ad¬ 
vertisers  siqiply  us  with  deetrotypes. 
Generally,  electrotypes  give  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  printing  results  but  we  can 
also  get  satisfactory  printing  from 
good  mats.  We  make  zincs  from  t^ 
copy  sent  in  widi  orders  only  when 
the  mats,  or  plates,  are  reedved  in  bad 
condition.” 

K  W.  McCarthy,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle:  “It  is  not  true  that  we  prefer 
mats  in  place  of  electrotypes,  as  we 
find  that  electrotypes  in  practically 
every  instance  give  much  better  re¬ 
productions  than  mats.  We  use  die 
actud  mat  that  is  fumiahed  us  and 
we  do  not  make  our  own  zinc  fran  the 
laoof  attadied  to  fee  insertion  order. 
In  regard  to  whidi  are  reedve  the 
most  from  nationd  advertisers — mats 
or  deetrotypes — ^we  find  that  tht«  ig 
about  50-50.” 

B.  J.  Homer,  San  Antonio  fright: 
“We  mudi  prefer  to  print  from  an 
dectrotype  as  we  invariably  secure 
better  results. . . .  Nationd  advertiaers 
using  large  half-tone  illustration  d- 
most  invariably  fumidi  electrotypes." 

John  W.  Paik,  Chicago  Tribune: 
“We  prefer  to  reedve  electrotypes  ot 
ads.  This  is  particularly  so  fa  the 
case  of  ads  containing  halftones.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  better 
reproductions  are  obtained  when  elec¬ 
trotypes  are  used.  One  or  two  addi- 
tiend  stereotype  operations  are  re¬ 
quired  vdim  mats  are  fumiahed  and 
each  operation  results  fa  an  additkmd 
loss  of  depth  and  sharpness  fa  our 
printing  pUtea.  When  mats  are  re¬ 
edved  we  use  the  mat  for  maUng  a 
fiat  cast  to  be  used  fa  our  page  form. 
We  do  not  make  zincs  from  the  proof 
attadied  to  the  insertion  order,  ex¬ 
cept  fa  a  few  cases  when  the  origind 
mat  has  been  damaged  or  frdls,  for 
some  otiier  reason,  to  give  a  satisfrM- 
toiy  reproduction.  In  sudi  ninffl  cost 
of  zinc  is  dharged  to  advertisers.” 

Tennessee  Plant  Opened 

Union  CHy  Messongor  Has  Opan 
House  Oefobor  30  ^  31 

A  trim  new  43  x  70-foot  one-story 
brick  building  was  opened  Oct.  30  as 
the  home  of  tiie  Union  City  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Messenger,  uhidi  beoane  a  I 


New  home  of  the  TeanasMe  paper 

d^y  fa  1929.  The  front  office  is  di¬ 
vided  into  one  large  room  for  the 
news  and  business  staff  and  a  iwnallar 
room  for  the  publiaher,  C.  B.  Dement 
The  back  awp  has  ample  space  to 
house  the  Goes  Comet  press  and  the 
three  Linotypes,  Modd  lA  5  and  L 
The  equ4anent  also  induto  a  gaa- 
bumfag  casting  box,  a  Kluge  job 
press,  and  an  electric  saw. 


Natural  Hat  Watar 
Haat$  Naw  Flaat 

The  Klamatk  Falls  (Ore.)  New*  A 
Herald,  morning  aiwt  evening  dailies 
published  by  the  Southern  Oregon 
PuMMilng  Cnmpaey,  tills  month 
moved  into  a  new  pt«n* 

The  building  now  occiqiied  by  tiie 
News  and  Herdd  was  constructed  fa 
1907  for  the  Klamath  Falls  North- 
weetem,  a  newqm>er  vdiase  days  fa 
the  thriving  young  western  town 
were  numbered,  partially  because  of 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  plant  and 
its  ^borate  equfament  Publisheis 
ot  the  News  A  Herald  have  remodeled 
the  buildfag  conqilete^. 

Appropriately  enou^,  front  offices 
have  been  finidied  witii  beautiful 
walls  of  knotty  pine  t«iiM>ling  «tut 
cdotex.  Many  of  tiie  Pacific  Nortii- 
wesfs  largest  pine  lumber  millii  are 
located  fa  Kla^tii  Falls. 

A  diqilex  tubular  press  was  in¬ 
stalled  fa  the  ahop. 

Probably  no  other  newqiaper  fa 
the  United  States  enjoys  fae  same 
kind  of  beating  system  as  the  News 
5c  Herald.  Hie  building  is  heated  witii 
naturd  hot  water  from  nearby  hot 
springs  furnishing  a  year-round  siqi- 
idy  at  a  ne^igible  cost 

Linotype  Faces  Adopted 

Linotype  Excelsior  recently  has 
been  adiqpted  by  the  Corpus  Christie 
(Tex.)  Voice;  ScottsUuf  (Neb.)  DaUy 
Senator;  Kilgore  (Tex.)  DaUy  New*; 
Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune;  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Ozark  Journal;  Newcattle  (Ind.) 
Hetos-Republicon;  Joliet  (HL)  Free 
Pre**;  Bridgeport  (Ill.)  Leader;  Galena 
(□1.)  Advertiser;  Urbana  (IlL) 
Evening  Courier;  New  Albany  (fad.) 
Ledger;  Portsmouth  (O.)  Time*; 
Zanesville  (O.)  Herald;  Cleveland 
New*;  Sanford  (N.  C)  Herald;  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Sun;  GoUon 
(O.)  Inquirer.  The  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz; 
LaSalle  (IlL)  Post-Tribune;  Philo- 
delphia  Record;  Bayside  (N.  Y.) 
Time*;  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Newt- 
Record,  have  adopted  Lfaot^  Ionic. 

Buffalo  Wage  tnaeases 

Hie  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Newt, 
Buffalo  Time*  and  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  have  effected  ooe-year  con¬ 
tracts,  retroactive  to  Aug.  19,  with  the 
local  typographical,  pressmen’s  and 
electrotypers’  imions,  granting  each  an 
increase  of  $2A7  fa  weekly  pay. 

Under  the  new  typographical  union 
scale,  printers  cm  the  day  side  receive 
$9.20  per  7%  hour  day,  five  days  a 
week,  and  on  the  ni^it  side,  $9.70  per 
day. 

As  for  the  pressmen’s  union,  jour- 


fertified 

DRY  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in 
moldii^,  save  tune  in 
I  soordiind  and  oast  with 
I  less  heat  Reliable  for 
ieraty  dry  mat  need. 


neymen  receive  $42.67  weekly  on  the 
day  side  and  $42^2  on  the  nWit  side: 
the  man  fa  diarge,  $47.67  on  the  fay 
side  and  $47A2  on  the  night  sifa. 
The  stoeotypers  receive  $8A3  2/5  a 
day  on  the  diqr  side  and  tt.03  2fi  « 
the  night  aide. 

Robertson  Named  Chaimai 

Election  of  officers  for  1937  mafaed 
the  closing  session  of  tiie  Southemt 
em  Convention  of  the  American  Pnk 
and  Paper  Mill  Siqicxfatendents’  A». 
sodation  at  the  Hotel  Virginian  at 
Lyndiburg,  Va.,  Oct  3L 

R.'  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Paper  A  Fiber  Co.,  Canton,  N.  C, 
was  elevated  from  first  vice-efa^. 
man  to  chairman,  to  succeed  K  Ry. 
lamd  Nebbitt,  of  Richmond. 

Otiier  otBoerB  are  M.  H.  Teter,  d 
the  Mead  Corporation,  Kingsport, 
’Tenn.,  first  vice-chairman;  Andrew 
Foley,  of  the  Hummell-Ross  Co, 
Hopewell,  Va,  second  vice-diairman, 
and  C.  Gents,  of  the  Champion  Pa¬ 
per  ft  Fibre  Co,  secretary-treasurer. 

Projector  Serves  Pubtic 

'Hie  Spartanburg  (S.  C,  Hersid- 
Journal,  “hosts”  at  electUm  partks 
and  other  affairs  which  have  attraefrd 
many  thousands  of  upper  ^uth  Cm- 
linii^  has  purdias^  a  large  new 
Bausdi  and  Lomb  projection  mariifai- 
for  its  outdoor  news  bulletin  servkt. 
The  new  equipment  was  first  md 
last  election  ni^t,  projecting  retuma, 
fladies  and  bulletins  from  the  — 
fioor  of  the  Herald-Journal  buiidl^ 
across  West  Main  Street  to  a  larfa 
screen  on  a  downtown  hot^  Sim^ 
fa  its  operation,  the  machine  requind 
only  two  reporters  to  take  buUatlM 
off  the  printers  and  malrA  up  lead 
shorts  for  the  slides. 


Vertical  Rotary  MITEREB 

will  produce  them  in  a  few  minutes,  ew 
though  there  are  many  different  measurst 
and  some  may  be  on  strips  as  small  as  om- 
half  pica. 

Right  and  left  hand  miters  are  cut  in  s 
single  operation,  direct  from  strip  materlsL 
Previous  cutting  to  length  is  not  necessair- 
The  qui^  setting  gauge,  and  exclusive,  pi* 
tented  ROUSE  automatic  damp  make  sudi 
speed  possible. 

Write  for  illustrated  drcular  or  see  M  to 
operalieB  oa  Printers  Progress  SpedaL 


H  B  ROUSE  &  CO 

2212  Ward  Sf .  Chicago.  Ill 


lEMEMBERl 

-when  you  need  | 

•  GALLEYS 

.  proof  presses 

•  neyvspaper  bases 

•  paper  cutters 

rHALLENGE  .  •  • 

,ouipm(nt  e.vtsvou 
monev-savino  service 

E  CHALLENGE 
machinery  CO. 
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"*COMPANY 

OAVIO 

Faderol  ot  Tw.aty  Sixth 

CHICAGO 


APPLES  spec.  3  lbs.  22c 
TOMATOES  3  ibs.  20c 


CORN  choicest  2  cons  15C 
ONIONS  No  1  grade  5  Ibs  1  2( 
BEANS  No.  1  grade  2  Ibs.  17( 
PRUNES  Foncy  grodc  2lbs15C 
APRICOTS  very  best  2  lbs  18c 
PEACHES  best  grade  3  Ibs  25c 
BANANAS  very  large  3  Ibs  1 8C 


CABBAGE 


No.  1  Grade 


CEREALS 


Dc  Luxe  Size 
BREAKFAST 
SPECIAL 


Tomato  Juice 


NEW  HILL 
NO.  1  BRAND 


Fanrv 


Whal  a  FOUR  MAGAZINE  MIXER  LINOTYPE 


Means  in  Food  Store  Advertising 


Food  store  advertising  u  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  one  of  the  toughest 
assignments  that  the  average  newspaper 
compoaing-room  has  to  meet  But  when  you 
can  carry  all  the  required  faces  and  sizes  on 
one  Linotype  . . .  and  mix  them  as  needed 
. .  .  the  usual  difiBculties  of  such  intricate 
composition  disappear. 

Even  with  two-magazine  mixers,  many 
newspapers  were  able  to  set  such  matter  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  by  other 
methods.  With  the  introduction  of  the  four- 


magazine  mixer,  savings  will  be  greater. 

A  four-magazine  Model  30  carries  four 
main  magazines  and  four  auxiliaries.  Faces 
can  be  mixed  from  any  two  adjacent  mag¬ 
azines.  The  suggested  equipment  shown 
here  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  with 
such  a  range  of  faces. 

Note  that  this  equipment  makes  use  of 
the  two-letter  18-point  feature  to  provide 
an  additional  face.  Note  that  the  14  point 
can  be  combined  with  either  the  24  point  or 
the  10  point  . . .  that  the  42  point  can  be 


combined  with  either  10  or  18  point  Note 
that  a  full  font  of  caps,  lower  case  and  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  carried  in  a  pair  of  auxiliaries 
due  to  the  quick  mixing  feature.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  possibilities  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  as  you  study  the  time-saving  poten¬ 
tialities  of  these  versatile  machines. 

The  nearest  Linotype  agency  would  be 
glad  to  make  an  analysis  of  your  advertie- 
ing  composition  and  recommend  an  equip¬ 
ment  that  would  give  you  the  fullest  benefit 
of  these  recent  Linotype  advances. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO,  CANADA 
fieprcsc.Tlalivc.s  in  fhc  P.-incipal  Cilies  ol  Iho  World 


